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way as k)                          and to accept them, if he can,

ffer the        of the experience which the poem offers. This

consideration will have to        place during and between

a             of imperfect acts of experiencing. The poetic

of those early, preliminary experiences will, in any

case, be defective owing to the lack of a complete under-

and the attempt to understand may still further

lower it by distracting the reader from the poem's

appeal.

It is                    the attempt may never succeed. The

very virtues of the reader may hinder him. The mature

find himself repelled, as Mr Eliot confesses

himself to be, by the adolescent thought of Shelley, and

the result may be a failure to enter into his poetry. And

the           who has a nerve exquisitely sensitive to pain

in the world may be driven, like Alice Meynell, to take

the moral of The             Manner too seriously, as Dr

Richards convicts her of doing;1 and his enjoyment may

continue to be troubled. These things are largely a matter

of the mental and emotional make-up of the individual.

Many obstacles to full appreciation may, however, be

by good will and the effort of sympathy. More-

over, consideration of the structure of a poem, that is to

say, of the part played in it by various components, may

the offending feature to sink into the background,

and the perspective may thus be entirely altered. On this

Dr Richards gives useful and much-needed advice.

If the attempt at understanding is finally successful, it

have         abundantly worth while. For the reader

will now be in a position to enjoy, without distraction,

1 P.L.C. p. 76.